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ALL DRESSED UP and smiling pretty is this little curly-head in West Berlin, 
Germany, as she spreads out her new dress, which was made by girls of 
the American Junior Red Cross in one of their school sewing classes. 
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Wareh 7a Red Cross Mouth 


WE OBSERVE all kinds of special days, like 
Mother’s Day and Pan-American Day. We 
also have special weeks like Children’s Book 
Week and Be Kind to Animals Week. 

To those of us who belong to the Red Cross 
family, March is our special month. That is 
the time when everyone is given a chance to 
take part in the work of the Red Cross. 

Through their gifts of money to the Red 
Cross, folks are sharing in the work of the Red 
Cross. They aid people suffering from dis- 
asters. They help make life easier for serv- 
icemen and veterans in hospitals. They also 
take part in carrying on the blood program of 
the Red Cross. And their money helps, too, 
in training first-aiders and those who may save 
lives by knowing water safety. 


Gunior Red Cross Can Help 


ALTHOUGH Junior Red Cross members them- 
selves are not expected to give money during 
Red Cross month, there are many things they 
too can do. Wideawake Juniors can tell folks 
about all of the services of the Red Cross. 
Some members do this through their speakers’ 
bureau. Some have radio programs. Others 
use television to tell the Red Cross story. 

Another way Juniors can help is by having 
an exhibit of some of their Junior Red Cross 
work in a store window. ‘“Live’’ models add to 
the interest of the adults, and action exhibits 
always attract attention. 

Boys and girls can help the local Red Cross 
chapter in many ways during March. Per- 
haps there are errands to do, or publicity ma- 
terials to be folded and put into envelopes. 


EVEN our youngest members can help. They 
can see that a Red Cross sticker is put in a 
window at home. That is very important. A 
Red Cross in the window tells everyone that 
the people who live in that house are helping 
the Red Cross do its work. 


We Believe tu Serice for Others 

THAT Is a part of our Declaration of Prin- 

ciples. Let us show that we know what those 

words mean by doing all we can to help others. 
—Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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The Twins’ Treasure Hunt 


MARGUERITE L. SITGREAVES 


Pictures by Ursula Koering 


Joan and Jimmy found out that doing for others really 

pays off! They started out to help their sister Ellen, but 

while doing so, they had lots of fun and some exciting 
times themselves. 


eet 


IMMy, I wish we could think of something 
for Ellen to do. I Know she will be lonesome 
without us.” It was Joan who spoke. 

Joan and Jimmy, the 10-year-old redheaded 
Watson twins, stood on the beach at Breezy 
Point, Maryland, and loved it. It was their 
first day, and they had the whole summer 
ahead of them. 

Just behind the beach was the white cottage 
where mother and dad were busily unpacking. 

Ahead Chesapeake Bay was dotted with fish- 
ing boats. The water was warm and a little 
salty. The sand stretched and curved as far 
as the eye could see. It was a wonderful place 
to spend a vacation. 

“Do you really like it, Joan?” Jimmy asked. 

“Of course. Who wouldn’t?” The question 
surprised Joan. 

“You don’t look as if you did.” 


“I keep thinking about Ellen. I wish she 
could be with us.” 
Ellen was the twins’ older sister. She was 


just 15. Ellen had not been well all winter, 
and the doctor suggested that mountain air 
would be good for her. 

Uncle Scott, who ran a garage in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, said he and Aunt Martha 
would be delighted to have their niece visit 
them, but they could not accommodate the 
whole family. So Ellen had gone to the moun- 
tains, and the twins had come to the shore. 
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A T LUNCHTIME Joan again mentioned Ellen. 
“Dad, she’s going to miss us. Ellen doesn’t 
have anyone to talk to for hours at a time. 
Uncle Scott is at work until late every night.” 

“Where’s Aunt Martha?” Jimmy asked. 

“She helps in the office. This is their busy 
season,” Mrs. Watson told him. 

“Gee, that’s awful! I wouldn’t want to be 
alone all day,” Jimmy said. 

“That’s what I mean, Dad. I wish we could 
think of something for her to do.” Joan looked 
anxious. 

“You’re being very considerate, Joan. You 
know what Ellen likes to do. Why don’t you 
and Jimmy try to think of something? If you 
put your mind on it, a plan will pop.” 

“What do you mean?” Jimmy wanted to 
know. 

“You two have enough imagination for ten 
people.” Mr. Watson turned to his wife. 
“Mother, which one do you think will dream 
up something first for Ellen to do?” 

“T think Jimmy will.” 

“No. I believe Joan will have the first idea.” 

That was all the twins needed. They ran 
out of the house, each determined to be the 
first to help Ellen. 


HE AFTERNOON was spent on the beach. Joan 
Toot Jimmy were in and out of the water. 
They built a fort in the sand. They watched 











the fishermen coming in with strings of pan- 
fry and bags of crabs. They collected shells. 

Near dinnertime, as the twins were walking 
toward home, Jimmy saw something in the 
sand that looked strange to him. 

It was three-cornered, perhaps a half-inch 
wide and a half-inch deep. The top was dark 
brown, almost black; the bottom, a bluish 
gray. Two of the curved edges had teeth like 
a saw. It wasn’t a shell. It wasn’t a stone. 

“Joan, what do you suppose it is?” Jimmy 
asked. 


“I don’t know. I never saw anything like 


it.” 

“Let’s ask dad. Maybe he will know.” The 
twins started for home in a hurry. 

Mr. Watson was no scientist. When Jimmy 


handed over the three-cornered object that he 
had found, his dad looked at it, and shook his 
head. 

“T don’t know what it is, Jimmy, but it must 
be part of a fish.” 

“Where will we find out, Dad? It’s some- 
thing strange.” Jimmy was curious. 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Mason?” the father 
suggested. ‘He lives here every summer, and 
fishes are his hobby. You know it was Mr. 
Mason who first told me about Breezy Point. 
He works in my Office.” 

‘“Where’s his house?” Joan asked. 
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“Tll show you.” From the doorway Mr. 
Watson pointed to the big frame house at the 
corner of the road. “Go over there and tell 
Mr. Mason who you are and say that I sent 
you.” 


IVE MINUTES LATER Jimmy and Joan were 

knocking on the green door. In answer, a 
friendly looking man came around the side of 
the house from the rear. 

“Hello,” said Jimmy. “Are you Mr. Mason?” 

“Yes, young man. What can I do for you?” 

“We're the Watson twins, Jimmy and Joan. 
Our dad says you know a lot about fishes, and 
can tell us what this is.” 

Mr. Mason gave a quick glance. 
easy, Jimmy. It’s a shark’s tooth.” 

“Is it rare?” Joan asked excitedly. 

“No. Usually where you find one, you find 
many. Here at Breezy Point there are hun- 
dreds.”’ 

“This is the only one I saw,” Jimmy said. 

“This is the only one you noticed. If you 
look carefully you will find pocketsful, all 
sizes.” 

“Where do they come from? How old are 
they? What kind of sharks had these teeth? 
Why——” 

“Just a minute, Joan, just a minute,” Mr. 
Mason interrupted, grinning. “If you both 
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“This tooth that you have found,” Mr. Mason began, “is perhaps a million 
years old.” 
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will sit down on the porch here, I'll tell you 
about these teeth.” 

Joan instantly squatted on the floor. Jimmy 
straddled a chair. They were all attention. 

“This tooth that you have found,” Mr. Ma- 
son began, “is perhaps a million years old.” 

“A million years!” Jimmy exclaimed. 

“At that time,” their neighbor continued, 
“the sharks were much larger than those liv- 
ing today. Some of them were 60 feet long, 
and weighed as much as 100,000 pounds. They 
were man-eating sharks, and lived in the 
waters around here.” 

“Did their teeth drop out when they were 
old?” Joan wanted to know. 

“The sharks’ teeth grew as the fish grew,” 
Mr. Mason said. 
“They really weren’t 
true teeth, but a form 
of scales that grew in 
rows. When one of 
them became worn or 
was no longer needed, 
it fell out. If a shark 
died, the teeth, none 
of which were deeply 
rooted, would loosen 
quickly and be buried 
in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the water.” 

“How did they get 
on the beach here at 
Breezy Point?’’ 
Jimmy asked. 

“During the _ cen- 
turies the ocean bot- 
tom raised gradually. 
Do you see those cliffs?” Mr. Mason asked, 
pointing to the north. 

Jimmy and Joan nodced. 

“Those cliffs have thousands of fossils, and 
sharks’ teeth buried in them,” Mr. Mason ex- 
plained. “The rains wash the dirt into Chesa- 
peake Bay. The waves carry the fossils and 
‘ teeth back to shore. Some of the teeth are in 
perfect condition. Some are worn from scrap- 
ing on stones and sand. 

“You can find teeth so small that it is diffi- 
cult tosee them. Others are long and pointed. 
Some are brown, many grayish. If you look 
carefully along the beach you can see bits of 
jawbone, and sometimes two and three teeth 
fastened together.” 

“T wish I could find enough teeth to make a 
bracelet,” Joan said. 

“There’s no reason why you can’t,” Mr. Ma- 
son told her. “The waves bring in dozens of 
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With a sincere “Thank you, Joan,” Mr. Mason 
handed her a crisp $10 bill. 





them every day which you can choose from.” 

“T’ll hunt for some and send them to Ellen.” 
It was Jimmy who spoke. . 

Joan’s face brightened. ‘Maybe Ellen could 
make my bracelet. Maybe ... maybe...” 
Joan stopped short, thrilled by an idea. 

“What are you thinking?” Mr. Mason asked. 

“That maybe our sister Ellen could make 
bracelets, and sell them if Jimmy and I sent 
her the sharks’ teeth. She’s visiting in the 
mountains because she isn’t well.”’ 

“T don’t see why_ not,” Mr. Mason told her 
kindly. 


T HAT WAs the beginning of a very busy sum- 
mer for the Watson twins. They spent 
hours on the beach 
every day trying to 
find the biggest and 
most perfect sharks’ 
teeth. 

When the tide came 
in there were always 
new ones. After a 
storm the teeth were 
washed in by the 
rough waves. Just 
digging in the sand 
would often turn up 
some that had been 
hidden a long time. 

The teeth were 
mailed to Ellen each 
Saturday in a box. 
Uncle Scott drilled 
tiny holes in them 
for stringing. Ellen 
matched the teeth for size and made them into 
bracelets. She painted flowers or animal faces 
on others. 

With Aunt Martha’s help Ellen made good- 
looking lapel pins that were new and different. 
Tourists coming to the mountains bought the 
bracelets and pins for gifts. Ellen worked al! 
day long and was happy. 

In one of her letters to Joan, Ellen wrote 
that she wished she had some printed cards 
telling about the teeth. She believed that the 
people who bought the gifts would like to know 
the story behind them. 

When Joan spoke to her father about the 
cards he said, “You and Jimmy started your 
sister in business. If you think about it a 
little, maybe you can help her get the cards.” 


Fr WAS A WEEK LATER that Joan met Mr. Ma- 
son on the beach. When he saw her busily 





hunting for sharks’ teeth he mentioned that 
he had a collection of them but so far had 
not found any as large as he wanted. 

‘Maybe Jimmy or I could find one for you, 
Mr. Mason,” Joan suggested. 

“Tf you could, I’d be glad to pay you for it,” 
he told her. “I’d like to have a tooth that 
measures 3 inches or more in width. 

A tooth 3 inches wide was large. The twins 
had not found any measuring more than an 
inch in width, but they were willing to hunt. 
It was fun, and besides, Mr. Mason had offered 
to pay for it. 

Joan and Jimmy dug around the cliffs. They 
walked the beach when the tide came in. They 
talked with others interested in sharks’ teeth. 
No one at Breezy Point this summer had seen 
a tooth so large. The only thing to do was to 
keep on searching day after day. 


HE LAST SATURDAY Of vacation came along. 
Jimmy had given up the tooth hunt and 
had gone to a carnival down the road. 

Joan decided that she would make one more 
attempt. She walked the beach slowly from 
one end to the other, keeping her eyes on the 
sand until she had to blink in order to see 
clearly. 

As she was returning, she heard a girl 
scream. 

The child, new at the beach, was running 
out of the water. She had been wading, and 
had walked into a huge white sea-nettle. Be- 
fore she could get away from it, the long, 
sharp tentacles had stung her badly. 


THE ONE-TWO-THREE CLUB 


HE ONE-TWO.-THREE'S a traffic club, 
Its members you should meet; 
They stop and count to three, you know, 
Before they cross the street. 


They're careful when they bicycle; 
They watch each traffic light. 

When walking on the sidewalk, 
They keep always to the right. 


Their motto is, no accidents 
At school, or while at play. 

You'd better join the One-Two-Three, 
And cross the careful way! 


—Lucia Cabot 


Joan ran to her, grabbing a piece of paper 
that was lying on the beach. She rubbed the 
child’s leg as best she could, thinking as she 
did so that wet sand might make the sting 
feel better. She reached down to get a hand- 
ful when her fingers touched something hard. 

Joan pulled it up quickly, and was about to 
throw it away when she looked more closely 
—and couldn’t believe her eyes. In her hand 
she held a shark’s tooth almost 5 inches wide. 

By this time friends had gathered around 
the child who had been stung. Joan was too 
excited to remain longer. 

With a hurried good-by she ran toward 
the Mason home, calling loudly before she 
reached the porch steps, “Mr. Mason! Mr. 
Mason! I’ve found it. I have the big tooth for 
you.” 

Mr. Mason was delighted. It was the larg- 
est shark’s tooth that he had ever seen out- 
side the Smithsonian Institution. With a sin- 
cere “Thank you, Joan,” he handed her a 
crisp $10 bill. 


| EVENING Joan’s father asked her what 
she planned to do with the money. “Give 
it to Ellen for her cards,” was the quick re- 
sponse. “If she can’t use them this year, she 
will have them for next summer.” 

“You know, Dad,” Joan added, “my teacher 
was right. She said if we wished hard enough 
for anything it always came true.” 

“Never mind the wishing, Joan,” Mrs. Wat- 
son told her, “it’s doing for others that really 
pays off.” 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


“FICK, TOCK—tick, tock," 
Such a funny little clock 

Hangs upon our kitchen wall; 

Hardly like a clock at all 

Is the tiny Swiss chalet 

That tells us the time of day; 

When it strikes, a little bird 

Walks out and says, "Cuckoo!" 


When | hear the cuckoo speak 

| can see an Alpine peak, 

For the little chalet looks 

Like the pictures in my beoks; 
When the clock-bird tells the hours 
| see snows and Alpine flowers, 
Pines and streams that fade away 
When he's told the time of day. 


—Maude Wood Henry 








How smart are YOU? 


Test your SQ (your teacher will explain that means Safety Quotient) by answering 


these questions: 


IF YOU'RE WALKING, DO YOU 


| ee 


Obey the safety patrol?.................. 





IF YOU'RE BICYCLING, DO YOU 


YES NO 7 
oe 

J \ ) 
Keep from hitching to autos, buses, streetcars? 


IF YOU'RE RIDING IN A BUS, DO YOU 


Keep from sticking your arms and head out the 
NE side sarees sil ahha nei atin te gel A 


IF YOU'RE SKATING, DO YOU 


os te tet ieee hace 


Skate only on sidewalks?................. 


SKATING IS ONLY WALKING ON WHEELS, SO 


Cover the walking rules with your hand and 
see if you're smart enough to skate to school 
safely. 








— 


DURING SCHOOL DO YOU 


Know all the walking, bicycling, and skating 
rules? 


Keep from reaching for handles of pots on 
stove? 


Keep from touching electrical fixtures with wet 


Now count up all your Yes and No (From Accident Prevention Check List, 
answers. If you answered Yes to every published by the American Red Cross, 
question, you are smart enough to be copies of which may be secured from 
safe! your local chapter.) 
















Granny shook her head sadly as she tilted the 
molasses jug over a mixing bowl. 


M** ELLEN came home from school with 
a piece of news for Granny. The Preacher 
Man was coming to Near-Side on Saturday to 
stay over the weekend. He would preach twice 
on Sunday. Folks would bring their dinners 
to church and stay all day. 

“Tt’ll be like a picnic,’ Mary Ellen said. She 
liked Big Meeting, as this occasion was called. 
It was always a wonderful day, with singing, 
good food, and “‘visiting’’ between sermons. 

Folks came from Far-Side many miles away. 
Kin folks, friends, and neighbors had a chance 
to see one another on Big Meeting Day. 

Mary Ellen told the news in one breath. 
With the next she asked, “Oh, Granny, will 
you let me help you when you make the big 
stack-cake?” 

This was a cake made for special occasions 
like birthdays, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Big Meeting Day. It might be from two to ten 
layers high, with plain fruit or fancy-fine 
filling—depending on the material a person 
had on hand. 

This was Friday. Granny Allen said, ‘We'll 
make the stack-cake tomorrow. And of course 
I'll let you help.” 

Mary Ellen danced with glee. There was 
nothing she liked better than helping Granny 
make a cake! 


| on AFTER BREAKFAST next morning they 
got ready. Mary Ellen went to the wood- 
pile for a basket of chips to make a fire. 
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A Tale of Two Cakes 

















MAY JUSTUS 
Pictures by Helen Finger Leflar 


Mary Ellen and Lovie found that two heads are better 
than one, when it comes to solving a hard problem. 


Granny went down cellar for the molasses 
jug. Molasses, or “long sweetening,” was used 
by most folks on Near-Side-And-Far instead 
of sugar. Nearly every family grew a patch of 
sorghum cane for molasses making in the 
fall. Granny didn’t make her own molasses, 
but got a jugful from a neighbor every now 
and then. 

Mary Ellen came in with the chips and made 
up the fire in a hurry. 

“Go to the barn for some fresh eggs—bring 
back six,” said Granny. 

Mary Ellen got a basket and hurried away. 
“Six eggs!” she thought to herself. “It’s go- 
ing to be a big cake. Goody-goody!”’ 

Maybe there would be some batter left over. 
Sometimes there was enough to make a little 
cake on the griddle like a hoe-cake. At least 
she would get to scrape the bowl! 

When Mary Ellen got back with the eggs, 
Granny was standing by the table tilting the 
molasses jug over a mixing bowl. A little, lazy 
trickle ran out—nothing but a dribble that 
ended with a long, last drop. 

Granny Allen shook her head sadly. ““That’s 
the trouble with this old stone jug. It’s so big 
and heavy, you can’t tell when the molasses 
is nigh about gone. But it’s all gone now. It’s 
too bad, honey, but I reckon we'll have to give 
up the notion of making a stack-cake.” 

Mary Ellen drew a sighful breath. She felt 
like crying with disappointment. 

“Never mind, honey,” Granny said. “T’ll 
make up a batch of biscuit—lI’ve got the 
makings on hand for extra nice biscuit bread. 
With butter and huckleberry jam they’ll do 
for the picnic dinner at Big Meeting tomor- 
row.” 

“Yes,” Mary Ellen agreed. Granny was try- 
ing to comfort her, so she must try to be 
cheerful. 

“Tl go and bring in another basket of 
chips,” she said. 

But Granny had something else in mind. 

“How would you like the notion of going 
down to Crossroads Store with these eggs?” 














she asked. “We might as well sell them and 
save what little money they bring for a rainy 
day.” 

A journey-jaunt to Crossroads Store would 
be nice, thought Mary Ellen. Soon, with a 
fresh dress and bonnet on, she was on her 
way. 


she met her friend, Lovie Lane. 

“Oh,” cried Lovie, “what a surprise! I’m on 
my way to your house to borrow some eggs. 
Mammy needs half-a-dozen to make that cake 
she always bakes for Big Meeting Day.” 

Mary Ellen laughed. “It’s your lucky day! 
I have that many in this basket. I'm on my 
way to sell them at Crossroads Store. But I’ll 
just let you have them. Granny would want 
me to do that, I’m certain-sure.” 

“Thanks,” said Lovie, “I’m mighty much 
obliged. It'll tickle Mammy to pieces. She 
couldn’t make her cake at all without those 
eggs.” 

“We were going to make a cake, too,”’ Mary 
Ellen said sadly. “But there wasn’t enough 
molasses left in the jug.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!”’ Lovie cried. “But why 
didn’t you borrow enough molasses to make a 
cake? If you’ll go home with me, my Mammy 
will let you have some now. We've got a- 
plenty.” 

Mary Ellen looked worried as she thought 
a minute. “But now there won’t be any eggs 
to make our cake—if I give you these! It takes 
eggs and molasses to make the kind of cake 
that Granny bakes for Big Meeting Day!” 

Lovie was looking worried, too. She and 
Mary Ellen just stood there in the middle of 
the trail, doing their best to think of an ans- 
wer to the riddle: What to do? 

Then, all of a sudden, Mary Ellen knew how 
to solve the problem as easy as spelling cat! 

“T’ll swap you some of my eggs,” she said, 
“for some of your molasses. Then my Granny 
and your Mammy can both make a cake. Not 
a big cake—just a half-size one. But Granny 
is always saying ‘half a loaf of bread is better 
than none.’ I guess that goes for a cake, too; 
don’t you, Lovie?” 

She was smiling now, and Lovie smiled, too. 

“T reckon you're right,” she said. 


oo to the store down the hollow trail 


1G MEETING Day was as beautiful as could 
have been expected. The sun ball rose 
above the mountain bright and clear, taking 
the chill from the morning air. 
Long before time for the service a great 








crowd had gathered from Near-Side-And-Far. 

“Too many folks for the meeting house,” 
declared the Preacher Man. So they had the 
service outdoors, and he talked to them from 
a stump. 

A breeze came up the hollow and made 
music in the pine tree tops, a low, sweet sound. 

“The mountain is singing its own song,” 
Mary Ellen kept thinking. This notion came 
to her just as the people all about her started 
the hymn, “O, Happy Day!” And it seemed to 
Mary Ellen as if they all felt the spirit of glad- 
ness, too. 

Brother Martin preached that day on 
“Working Together,” taking his text from the 
Good Book, and proving line by line that folks 
ought to share what they have and help one 
another. 

“T’ll tell you a little story,” he said, “to help 
you understand what is meant by coopera- 
tion.” 

“Cooperation,” he went on, “is working to- 
gether. Folks can work together in little ways 
as well as big.” 

Brother Martin looked all around him, and, 
with a smile on his face, he told them the 
story of the two cakes. 

After the sermon a lot of folks went up to 
tell Brother Martin that this was the best 
sermon they’d ever heard him preach. 

Granny and Mary Ellen went up, too. When 
the Preacher Man shook hands with her, Mary 
Ellen asked the question she had been want- 
ing to ask. 





The Preacher Man shook hands with them. 


“How did you know about those cakes, 
Brother Martin?” 

The Preacher Man’s eyes twinkled. “I heard 
the tale,” he said, “at Brother Lane’s, where 
I stayed last night.” 

“Oh—I reckon Lovie told you!” Mary Ellen 
laughed. 
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“—My dear Mary Lou” 


A letter for all to read from ROBERT M. DELANY, 
former ARC Field Director, Marshall Islands 


Kwajalein, Marshall Islands 


My dea? Mary Lou. 


You DON’T remember me, because you don’t 
know me. But I remember you. In a sense, I 
have owed you a letter for over two years. 
I ought to be ashamed waiting so long, and I 
hope you will forgive me. 

Those face cloths you knitted for the Junior 
Red Cross of Phoenix, Arizona—have you 
wondered what happened to them? Well, I 
know all about one of your cloths, and I want 
to tell you about it. 

You composed a little note—remember? 
And you pinned it to the face cloth: “Dear 





Remember those washcloths you knitted? 


Soldier. My name is Mary Lou and I’m in the 
fifth grade. I’m sorry you are hurt. I have a 
brother Joe on a submarine. Here is a wash- 
cloth for you. I made it myself so please get 
well quick.—Mary Lou.” 

Look on a map of the Pacific, Mary Lou, 
and find the Marshall Islands. They look like 
little dots of pepper—halfway between Hawaii 
and Japan. Each one of those dots—over 60 
of them—is an “atoll,” and each atoll con- 
sists of a group of small coral islands. 

Early in 1944 the Americans—including 
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ycur brother Joe, perhaps—took the Marshalls 
from the Japanese and set up headquarters 
on the atoll of Kwajalein. 

That’s where I’m writing from now be- 
cause the United Nations has given us custody 
of these Islands. We Americans will be here 
for a long time. 

Well, in 1945, I was a Red Cross field direc- 
tor on an atoll called Majuro, which is about 
300 miles south of here. There were 20 or 30 
Red Cross men and women workers in the 
Marshalls—club and hospital girls, and field 
directors. 

But on Majuro there was “just me.” You 
see, there were no Army or Navy nurses at 
Majuro, so Red Cross girls couldn’t serve 
there. 

I was mighty busy, Mary Lou. Over 6000 
sailors, soldiers, and Marines were stationed 
there then. Yes, and a few Coast Guard boys, 
too. My main job, as you know, was case work, 
or contact man between the servicemen and 
their families back in the States. 

Every day my Office received or sent out 
many letters and telegrams on behalf of the 
folks at home and the servicemen at Majuro. 
The Red Cross field office was open all day 
every day, including Sundays. 

There was a Navy dispensary at Majuro, a 
large one as dispensaries go, and each day I 
would drive up there in my jeep with ciga- 
rettes and candy, toothpaste, razor blades, 
magazines, and other comfort articles pro- 
vided by Red Cross for the boys who were sick. 

Sometimes a movie would be shown on the 
wards or we would play bingo; and on Christ- 
mas I put a pillow under my belt and dressed 
up like Santa Claus. 

One day a patient asked me for a washcloth. 
So I went to the supply closet and got one for 
him. It was yours, the one you made, Mary 
Lou, and the one that had your little note 
attached. 

This patient had a broken neck and he had 
lain flat on his back for 6 weeks. He was from 
Chicago, I think. Anyhow, I gave him your 
gift and he read your note. He took the face 
cloth and held it up high, where he could see 
it, and he read the label: Phoenix, Arizona. 





He held your cloth up high so he could see it. 


“Just think!” he said, “every one of those 
stitches was knit by some little girl in Arizona, 
some girl I have never seen!” 

He felt very happy about it, and I only wish 
you might have seen his smile. I doubt if he 
ever will receive a gift from anyone that will 
make him happier. It was only a small square 
of knitted cloth, but to that sick sailor, bed- 
ridden so far from home, it meant a great 
deal. It meant that the Red Cross was “at his 
side” and that you, like so many other volun- 
teer workers in the Junior Red Cross, had not 
forgotten him. 

So you see, Mary Lou, your little gift did 
find its place, and the time you gave to mak- 
ing it was priceless time indeed. 


He was better now—even able to play ping-pong. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


LIN FREEGARD 


















Months later, when I was returning to the 
States, I visited a big naval hospital in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and there was the same sailor. 
He was better now; his cast was off and he 
was even able to play ping-pong at the Red 
Cross recreation hut there. 

He remembered me and said, “Wait a min- 
ute!” 

And, believe it or not, Mary Lou, he reached 
into his pocket and took out your cloth. 












































Don't ever think that the scrapbooks and other 
things you boys and girls make are not received 
by someone who needs them. 


“T’ll use it until it falls apart!” he declared. 

Well, the war is over, and your Chicago 
friend is home again. But there are other 
servicemen still overseas, and many of them 
must come to the Red Cross when they have a 
problem on their minds. Sometimes it is a 
big problem that requires a lot of careful work. 
Or it may be only a face cloth—like yours— 
which they need. 

Our job still goes on, Mary Lou, whether it 
is in the hospital or at an “able-bodied” sta- 
tion. As long as there are men over here, they 
will need us, and the Junior Red Cross will 
need girls like you—and boys, too. 

Don’t ever think that the washcloth or the 
scrapbook or the Christmas card you make is 
not received by someone who needs it. Some- 
where in some veterans hospital in America, or 
at some overseas spot, a sick sailor or soldier 
is waiting to receive the fruits of your efforts. 

They can’t write to thank you, but you 
may be sure that they will smile and know 
that Red Cross has not failed them. 


Affectionately, 
Bob Delany 
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Dear Pencil Pad— 


IF YOU lived in Finland and received a gift box filled 
with surprises from some school in the United States, 
how would you say "Thank you’? Here is the way 
some Finnish children really did write their thanks. 


‘¢ PEAR PENCIL Pap, a thousand thanks, dear 
friend far away, for the package you sent 
MRisa” 

This is the way one little Finnish child be- 
gan a letter to acknowledge a parcel received 
from a member of the American Junior Red 
Cross. 

Evidently she got her English mixed up, and 
thought “Pencil Pad” was the name of the 
American child who sent her the gifts. Then 
on the envelope she wrote in her childish 
hand: “Pencil Pad, Needle-Pin, Book.” 

It was one of tens of thousands of letters 
which Finnish schoolchildren wrote to their 
little friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Gift parcels sent by the American Junior Red 
Cross were distributed throughout Finland 
and each child receiving one acknowledged it. 

All the letters were forwarded by the Fin- 
nish Red Cross, which thus had an opportu- 
nity to get a glimpse of the feelings with which 
the children opened their wonder gifts. 

The unknown friends overseas were let in 
on everything. For example: “Our family 
has 6 full-grown horses and 4 little horses 
and 3 children.” 

And: “My teacher’s name is Eila Ylinen. 
There are 11 stores in this village. Our sheep 
was killed yesterday. Her name was Liisa.” 

Probably a great and bitter truth lay behind 
the following: “Never before have I received 
a parcel. I am a pastor’s child. Maybe that is 
why I do not get parcels.” 

On receiving a parcel, one child felt con- 
strained to search within and make a con- 
fession: “I have got a pretty bad report card 
because I was lazy.” 

If only the American children could have 
seen how charmed their Finnish brothers and 
sisters were with their new toys, drawing pads, 
and pencils. 

“What did you like best in your parcel?” 
the children were often asked. 

“The soap!” many answered, explaining 
that it made mother happy, because there was 
no soap at home. 
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One little girl reported that she was pleased 
most by a comb. “The whole family uses it 
now.” 

The optimism that is typical of Finnish 
character was reflected by the letters. For ex- 
ample: “We manage all right. We get enough 
bread to eat.” 

One letter expressed some modest wishes: 
“My brother Pekka, who is 5 years old, is very 
musical and he would like to get a mouth 
organ.” 

Like a good Christian, one child wanted to 
share the contents of his parcel with others: 
“T took five pieces of chalk for myself and gave 


“Greetings from the American Junior Red Cross” is 
stamped on the outside of the gift boxes which 
these Finnish schoolboys are opening. v 





With a happy smile, this boy is showing the toy 
train he found in his box, to his friend who is hold- 
ing the toothbrush which he received. Vv 











the rest to my aunt, who is soon going to 
Africa and promised to give the chalk to chil- 
dren there.” 

Some American gifts proved useful even in 
the native Finnish sauna (steam bath): 

“And when the gifts arrived just last Satur- 
day, I washed myself with that washing 
sponge. It was so hot in the sauna that I 
was the first to climb up on the sweating 
platform. 

“And when I washed myself, the sponge 
felt so soft that I thought I was wrapped up 
in a wad of cotton. And I let my sister and 
brother be washed with the sponge too. And 
I went inside. And once more thanks.” 


—Courtesy of the Finlandia Pictorial, 
American Supplement of the Finnish 
weekly, Suomen Kuvalehti, of Helsinki. 


COURTESY FINLANDIA KUVA 


These Danish school boys and girls are exploring 
with eager interest the presents sent to them by 
their American Junior Red Cross friends. > 


A tiny doll buggy and doll, a zippered comb-case, 
a pencil—these small but important articles found 
in their gift boxes delight these girls who go to 
school in Helsinki, Finland. Vv 
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A Sirkka, 9 years old, and her brother Jorma, 10, 
are especially glad to get soap in their gift boxes. 
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Strauge— 
but Zrae/ 


< The Australian PLATYPUS is a mammal and can 
swim like a fish. It has the bill of a duck, webbed 
feet, the fur of a mole, the tail of a beaver, the 
poison and eggs of a snake. 


\ albums, that what he saw were the marks of 
the now familiar kangaroo. Do you remember 
/ the picture of these animals in last March’s 
NEws? 
W. “Giants” of Australia 
E OFTEN HEAR the United States re- 


THE YARRAMAN Junior Red Cross Circle 


ferred to as a “young country,” but Australia , — ; 
writes in its album about the natives of 


is newer as a nation. Columbus discovered 


America in 1492 and the first Pilgrims landed Australia who lived there long before the white 
in Massachusetts in 1620. But little was known man appeared: 


about Australia until 1770, when Captain 
Cook sailed along its East Coast. 

When an explorer by the name of Tasman 
discovered the Australian State which bears 
his name (Tasmania), he reported that there 
were lions and tigers there 30 feet long. He 
also said that giants lived in this country! 

But, although there are many strange ani- 
mals in Australia, Tasman was mistaken about 
the lions and tigers. Our Junior Red Cross 
friends tell, in their school correspondence 


ee 


In Australia EARTHWORMS 
seem to grow bigger and bet- 
ter. Here two naturalists are 
trying to extract a giant, 
9-foot earthworm’ without 
breaking it. 








A WALLABIES are similar to kangaroos, but are 
smaller. They live in hilly country in Australia. 
Because of the thick natural cover in which the 
wallaby lives, it has survived in many districts long 
after the larger kangaroo has disappeared. Wal- 
labies make attractive pets. 


THE MUDSKIPPER, found on the Queensland coast 
of Australia, is a queer fish that will drown if kept 
under water. When the tide goes out these fish 
can be seen sunning themselves on the mud flats or 
on the roots of mangrove trees. 























School correspondence from Australia, as reported 
by ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON, tells of many 


strange stories. 





These quaint little creatures are Australian bears or 
KOALAS. They are about 2 feet long with large 
hairy ears, gray fur, and sharp claws. This animal 
is a favorite in the zoo. » 


“The natives have wide noses, thick lips, and 
thick black hair. They have thin legs and they 
are good runners. 

“They can climb trees by cutting notches 
about 6 feet apart and they pull themselves 
up. Tasman believed that the land was full 
of giants. He thought the notches were used 
as a stepladder. Swift wrote a book called 
Gulliver’s Travels about these giants. 

“Their food consisted of kangaroos, walla- 
bies, snakes, lizards, grubs, nuts, and grass 
seeds. The country is well favored and food 
was plentiful. The black fellows roamed from 
place to place. There was no need for a house. 
They made a humpy, or shelter, out of bark 
and leaves. 

“Their weapons were boomerang spears 
tipped with bones. The boomerang was a 
curved piece of wood which came back to the 
thrower. Children in Australia often make 
boomerangs from cardboard and play with 
them. 

“The only cutting tool was an axe made of 
stone. They sharpened it on a hard stone. 

“The men went out hunting. The women 
did all the heavy carrying when the men went 
out hunting. 

“These people were not so clever as the 
American Indians, for nature had given them 
all they needed without much work. 

“The aborigine has nearly died out since the 




































white people came to Australia. Those left 
have their reserves granted by the Govern- 
ment.” 

We wonder what Tasman would have 
thought if he had seen the earthworms in 
Gippoland, near Melbourne, which are some- 
times 9 feet long? ‘An experienced person 
can locate one of these by the gurgling sound 
it makes as it moves underground,” the Junior 
Red Cross Circle in Guildford, Western Aus- 
tralia, tells us. 

““Mudskippers, found in the tropical regions 
of Western Australia, can swim like fish, jump 
like kangaroos, and climb trees like monkeys. 
Their eyes work independently of each other. 
One watches for enemies while the other 
searches for food. 

“Australia has trees shaped rather like 
bottles. They even contain water. This tree is 
found in Queensland. (Americans who drank 
from these desert wells said, “The stuff is like 
water with a kick in it!’) 

“Near Darwin, Northern Territory, are found 
10-foot-high anthills nearly as hard as con- 
crete. They have a rectangular cross-section. 
The narrow sides always point North and 
South, and the broad sides East and West.” 

We believe our Australian friends enjoy sur- 
prising us with these stories of animal life 
which exists in no other part of the world. 
But we are always eager to hear more, for the 
best part of their stories is that—no matter 
how strange they may sound to us—we know 
they are true! 
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Ideas on the March 





IN THIS ISSUE we hear about the many interesting activities of Junior 


Red Cross in Southeastern Area. 


This area includes Alabama, Florida, 


Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Frank C. Jenkins is Director of AJRC in Southeastern Area. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


UNIOR RED Cross members in the Nathan B. 
Forrest School in Atlanta, Georgia, have 

adopted the boys and girls at the Egleston 
Hospital for Children, which is next door to 
the school. They send favors, toys, books, and 
room decorations to them throughout the year. 

At Christmas a tree for which all grades 
have made decorations is given to the patients. 

On bright, sunny days the little patients are 
sometimes wheeled onto the hospital lawn to 
watch the school children playing on their 
playground. 

Children in the school, in turn, enjoy visits 
to the beautiful gardens of the hospital, and 
Junior Red Cross representatives deliver favors 
and remembrances from time to time. 


Each Monday afternoon a teacher and four 
seventh-grade boys take the school’s motion 
picture projector and show movies to the pa- 
tients. The hospital, in turn, renders service 
to the school by giving emergency first-aid 
treatments when necessary. 













TOYS FOR “KEEPS” 


HILDREN who leave the Alexander Home in 
C Charlotte, North Carolina—where they 
are sent for temporary care—can take their 
favorite toy away with them for “keeps,” 
thanks to the Junior Red Cross Council of 
the Mecklenburg Chapter. 

When the council found this need for toys 
in their community survey, JRC members of 
all ages got to work. 

Elementary pupils brought toys, and high 
school pupils repaired them. Boys in the 
school shop put toys such as tricycles and 
scooters into good condition, and girls cleaned 
and dressed the dolls. 

The result—many happy “keepers.” 


SHARING THEIR SIGHT 


N THE Palm Beach County Chapter (Flor- 
I ida), Junior Red Cross members are at- 
tempting to serve their fellow members who, 
because of poor eyesight, have been put into 
a special sight conservation class. Schedules 


<~ FRIENDS IN NEED— 
In Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, Junior Red Cross 
members help their 
fellow students who 
have weak eyes by 
reading their lessons 
to them. See story on 
this page. 








have been arranged so that they read to these 
pupils during study periods every day. They 
not only help by reading but also by using 
word cards and giving eye tests. 


BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOLGROUNDS 


7. JUNIOR Rep Cross Council of the Madi- 
sonville, Tennessee, Elementary School 
chose for its project the beautification of the 
schoolgrounds. 

Some tools were bought, and others were 
either borrowed from the nearby agriculture 
class or brought from home. 

The grounds were cleared of all rock and 
other refuse and the driveway to the entrance 
was repaired. Shrubs and flowers contributed 
by Junior Red Cross members were set out and 
flower seeds were planted. 





— IMMEL 


LIVE MODELS—When pupils in Burton Street School, 
Asheville, N. C., made Halloween favors, as one of 
their JRC activities, they obtained a live owl for a 
model. Now they use him for nature study! The 
owl favors are made with cardboard heads attached 
to pine-cone bodies. 


Junior Red Cross members are very proud of 
what was done and expect to continue their 
work. 


WASTE NOT! 


“D° NOT WASTE WHAT OTHERS WANT” was 
the theme for the annual countywide 
meeting of elementary school JRC councils in 
the Jefferson County (Birmingham, Alabama) 
Chapter. 

Before the meeting, poems on conservation, 
written in all the elementary schools, were sent 
by councils to the Red Cross office. Council 
members selected the best of these to read at 
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FUN FOR ALL—A group of Junior members in Hunts- 
ville, Ala. (Madison County Chapter) enjoy packing 
soft toys and drawing booklets for the local crippled 
children’s clinic. 


the meeting and to appear in the chapter’s 
Junior Red Cross publication. 

The program also included a movie and skit 
on conservation and a talk on the relation of 
conservation to good citizenship. 


BIKE SAFETY 


—— ACCIDENTS have been a matter of 
great concern to Junior Red Cross coun- 
cils in the Duval County (Jacksonville), Flor- 
ida, St. Petersburg, Florida, and Ouachita 
Parish (Monroe), Louisiana chapters. 

As a result, in cooperation with their chap- 
ter’s Safety Services, they set up bicycle safety 
organizations for the purpose of: 

(1) Registering all bicycle owners and in- 
specting bicycles; 

(2) Teaching riding skills to new bicycle 
owners; 

(3)Improving the riding ability of those 
who already had bicycles; 

(4) Creating a desire on the part of all 
bicycle owners to reduce accidents. 

The mayors and local police departments 
cooperated in inspection, registration, and 
awarding certificates. Teachers assisted with 
instruction and testing. 

Junior Red Cross members publicized this 
program in their schools and local newspapers. 

The St. Petersburg Times cartoonist created 
a newspaper comic, “Reckless Mike,” to help 
make everyone aware of the necessity for play- 
ing safe with bicycles. (See page 23.) 

Council members in these chapters are fol- 
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HOLIDAY CHEER—Junior members from Grant Park 
School (Atlanta, Ga.) took fruits and canned goods 
as a Thanksgiving gift to patients of a home for 
incurables, then gave a program of entertainment. 


CROSS PHOTO 


lowing up the campaigns by continuing to en- 
force bicycle safety in their schools. 


NO FOREST FIRES—THEIR AIM 


OREST AND WOODS FIRES were a real menace 

to the Uriah, Alabama (Monroe County), 
community. When the principal and teachers 
of the J. U. Blackshear High School (ele- 
mentary and high school grades) brought this 
to the attention of the school, the Junior Red 
Cross Council decided to try to do something 
about it. 

Science classes in the elementary grades 
and biology classes in the high school studied 
the value of forests. Posters from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, as well as others 
made by Junior Red Cross members, were dis- 
played in public meeting places, in the halls 
at school, and in shop windows. 

Assembly programs on the value of forests 
and the prevention of fires were given in the 
school and at community gatherings. 

The forest ranger and park director assisted 
the agriculture classes in planting 5,000 trees. 
Each class was transported in the school bus 
to observe one of the plantings in the state 
park. 

At the end of the first year of this 2-year 
project, forest fires had been reduced about 
50 percent. At the end of the second year they 
were almost eliminated. This year the aim is 
to be—no forest fires! 


—Francis Ardis, Chairman, 
JRC Council, J. U. Blackshear 
School, Uriah, Alabama. 


NEW SPRING BONNETS 


UNIOR RED Cross members in the Waverly 

Terrace School (Columbus, Georgia) de- 
cided to make Mothers’ Day favors for the 
mothers who were patients in the local hos- 
pitals. The favors were cleverly made in the 
shape of nut cups, and when the patients 
turned the favors upside down they found 
tiny spring bonnets of the latest fashion! 

To make this bonnet favor, take a piece of 
construction paper 6 inches in diameter and 
paste a lace doily on the paper. Scallop the 
edges, and split the center so that a nut cup 
will slip through the center. Take a piece of 
the same construction paper, and staple it on 
either side of the cut for the chin ribbons. 


IMPROVING THE “SICK ROOM” 


UR FOURTH GRADE in the Bonita Grammar 

School (Morehouse Parish, Louisiana) 

decided that we needed to improve the “sick 
room” in our school. 

We listed what needed to be done. This list 
included washing the walls, painting the bed- 
steads, flower pots, and flower boxes, launder- 
ing the linen, buying more linen, removing 
the old cabinet and getting a better one in 
which to keep the bed linens, buying first aid 
supplies, keeping flowers in the room, and put- 
ting up pictures. 

We divided into groups and did the things 
we could do without money. 

We saw that we needed some money to do 
the other things, so we got busy and made and 
sold candy. Then we gavea play. Some other 
Junior Red Cross members in the school be- 
came interested and helped us. 

In working on this project we have not only 
learned about how we can improve the looks 
of a room, but we have had arithmetic and 
reading as well as discussion periods. 


THEY WORKED TOGETHER 


ECENTLY the Lamar School building in 
Laurel, Mississippi (Jones County Chap- 
ter) had to be closed for extensive repairs. The 
classes met in ten widely separated public 
buildings and churches. However, this did 
not prevent 100 percent enrollment in Junior 
Red Cross, nor the prompt meeting of all gift- 
box quotas. 

To help the children select materials for the 
boxes, teachers and Junior Red Cross members 
assembled a large supply of suitable articles, 
which they displayed in a “rolling store” that 
traveled from group to group. This made it 
possible for the pupils to “shop” safely. 












RECKLESS MIKE 
and His 
SAFETY BIKE 


Do’s and Don'ts for 
Bicycle Safety 
Accident Prevention Service 


St. Petersburg Chapter 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


From leaflet published by St. 


Petersburg (Florida) Chapter in 
cooperation with the St. Peters- 
burg Police Department. Car- 
toons by Dick Bothwell for the 
St. Petersburg Times; verse by 
Mani O’Mara. 


I COULD 
HAVE SEEN 
YOU IN TIME. 


LD = 

Though Mike may know he’s 
riding 

Blind through the foggy night, 


The driver in the car ahead 
Would much prefer a light. 


YOU WOULD 
HITCH ON TO 
THAT CAR// 


Hitch your wagon to a star, 
But not to trucks or cars; 
You’re apt to end in hospital, 
A mass of bruise and scars. 








A bicycle is built for one, 
And not for two or four; 

So tell hitchhikers, “Sorry!” 
(The wise ones won't get sore.) 





Road rules were made for 
everyone 

And Mike’s no Superman; 

Stop signs and lights and traf- 
fic cops 

Will catch you if they can. 


/ WHERE DID 
THAT CAR. 


Mike bowled along the high- 
way, 

Eyes on the sky so blue 

He didn’t see the car door, 

And bowled his way on 
through. 








RIDIN’ ON 
SIDEWALK 
HUH? 


A copper is a jolly man, 

But will work up a sweat 

If Mike goes breaking ALL the 
rules 

And gets the man upset! 


Ma’s temper, frayed by shop- 
ping 

For butter, eggs, and meat, 

Will not be helped by finding 

Loose bikes upon the street. 


MAYBE YOU SHOULD HAVE 
SIGNALED FOR THAT TURN// 





If you are old enough to ride 

The streets without a fright, 

You’re also old enough to 
know 

The signals “left” and “right.” 
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1s ET’S TRY IT again, Kathie,” said the 
teacher. “ ‘Little drops of water, 
little grains of sand, make the mighty 
ocean and the pleasant land.’ ”’ 

Kathie wrinkled her forehead and 
folded her hands tight. She wanted very 
much to learn the poem so that she could 
recite it in the big Assembly Hall with 
the other children, on Monday and the 
following Friday. 

“Little grains of water, little drops of 
sand,” she began. 

“No, Kathie, little drops of water, lit- 
tle grains of sand,” said the teacher. 

“T can’t learn it by Monday. I know I 
can’t,”’ said Kathie, beginning to cry. 

“Of course you can,” said the teacher. 
“Tl copy both verses on this paper, and 
you can study it over the weekend.” 

Kathie took the piece of paper and 
folded it neatly. Then she put it in the 
pocket of her best red sweater and started 
for home. She waited at the curb for the 
policeman to take her across the busy 
street. 

‘“‘Why so solemn, Kathie?’’ asked the 
policeman. 

“Little pleasant water, mighty grains 
of sand, make . . . no! that’s not right 


at all! Oh, dear, I'll never, never learn 
my poem by Monday,” said Kathie. 
24 
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“Oh, you mean ‘Little drops of water, 
little grains of sand,’ ”’ laughed the police- 
man. “I had to learn that, too!” 

He pulled Kathie’s brown pigtails as 
he and Kathie reached the other side of 
the street. ‘You learn it over the week- 
end and I'll hear you say it before you 
get to school Monday morning.”’ 


K ATHIE walked down the block toward 

the big red apartment house where 
she lived. She walked past the beauty 
parlor where she had her hair curled on 
special occasions, past the drugstore 
where she bought the chocolate milk- 
shakes, past the cleaner’s where her Sun- 
day plaid coat had been cleaned. 

She walked slowly with her hands 
folded behind her just as she had seen 
her father do when he was thinking hard. 

She was saying the poem to herself 
and she was getting it all wrong. “Oh, 
dear,” she sighed. 

She turned into the main entrance of 
the apartment house. 

‘Hello, Kathie,’’ said the doorman as 
he opened the door for her. 

“Pleasant drops of water,” 
Kathie. 

The doorman stared as she went by, 
but he was too surprised to say anything. 


answered 





‘Hello, Kathie,” said the elevator man 
as she got in. 

“Mighty oceans of sand,” answered 
Kathie. 

“What's that?’ asked the elevator 
man, opening his eyes very wide. 

Kathie was thinking too hard to 
answer him. She got out at the fourth 
floor and ran into the apartment where 
she lived with her mother and father. 


. M oOMmy, are you home?” she called. 
‘Here I am, Kathie; here in the 
kitchen,” answered her mother. 

“Oh, Mommy, I’ve got to learn a poem 
by Monday morning or I can’t go into 
the Assembly Hall with the others, and 
I just can’t get it right,” Kathie said. 
‘See, the teacher put it on a paper for 
you.” 

Her mother read from the paper, 
“Little Things by Julia Carney. ‘Little 
drops of water, ...” She looked at 
Kathie. “Why, I know that poem. Of 
course I'll help you learn it.” 

So Kathie and her mother said the 
poem over and over. Pretty soon Kathie’s 


father came home from the office. Kathie 
ran to the door to meet him. 

“Listen, Daddy. ‘Little drops of wa- 
ter, little grains of sand, make the pleas- 
ant ocean, and the mighty land.’ Oh, 
dear, I got it wrong again. 
learn it in time.” 

“TI know what’s the matter, Kathie,” 
her mother said. ‘“You’ve never seen 
sand except on a playground and you’ve 
never seen the ocean except in the 
movies.” 

“No, and you’ve never been out in the 
country where you can look across miles 
and miles of hills and valleys,” her father 
added. ‘But we’ll fix that on Sunday.”’ 


I'll never 


S° EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, Kathie 
and her mother and father put up a 
nice lunch and got into their car. 

They drove to the seashore more than 
a hundred miles away. They got out of 
the car and took hands as they ran down 
to the edge of the ocean. They let the 
cold salty water trickle through their 
fingers. 


“See. Kathie? Little drops of water 


Kathie walked slowly with her hands folded behind her, just as 
she had seen her father do when he was thinking hard. 











make the mighty ocean,” said her father. 

Then they sat down on the sand where 
it was dry and let it run back and forth 
between their hands. 

“Little grains of sand make the pleas- 
ant land, Kathie,’ said her mother. 

“But I want to see the pleasant land 
where the hills and valleys are, Daddy,” 
said Kathie. 


a GOT BACK into the car and drove 
to a hill not very far away. Kathie 
got out and looked back at the ocean they 
had just left, then off toward the other 
direction. 

“There are the houses and roads and 
trees of the pleasant land,” she cried, 
pointing for her mother and father to 
see, too. 

“Now recite your poem, Kathie,’’ said 
her mother. 

And Kathie did, without a mistake. 

“T learned it, I learned it,’ she cried, 
jumping up and down in the road. “Now 
I can go to the Assembly Hall with the 
other children!” 


Kathie looked back at the 
ocean they had just left, 
then off toward the other 
direction. 





ONDAY MORNING, Kathie started 

for school earlier than usual. 
First she said the poem to the elevator 
man, then to the doorman, and then to 
the policeman, and she said it right each 
time. 

When she got to her room in school, 
the teacher said, “Kathie, have you 
learned your poem?”’ 

“Yes, I have,” said Kathie happily, 
‘“‘and the last verse, too!”’ 

So Kathie went with the other children 
into the big Assembly Hall. When it 
came her turn to recite she stood on the 
platform all by herself and made believe 
she was on the hill near the ocean. 

Then she recited her poem and every- 
body listened. 


LITTLE THINGS 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Help to make earth happy 
Like the heaven above. 


—Julia Carney 












WINKIE SERVES A DOUBLE PURPOSE-—Star attraction for Junior mem- 





bers at R. T. Danneel School (New Orleans, Louisiana) is Winkie, the 

stuffed monkey about whom they read in their primers. Winkie, who 

came into being as a soft toy for Junior Red Cross gift boxes, takes 
many poses in an attempt to help first graders learn to read. 
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Next Wounth in the News 


@ in April we get ready for Spring and 
Easter. 


@ “Easter—by Any Other Name” will tell you 


about how we came to have Easter bunnies, 


Easter eggs, hot cross buns, and lots of other 
Easter fun. 


@ A story about a boy with two names, 
“Juan-John,” tells about his cousins, too, from 
Mexico. 


@ You will want to read what Junior Red 
Cross members in the Midwestern part of the 
country are doing. “Ideas on the March” in 
April tells their story. 
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